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Disraeli stated the position uf the Government in a few general words:
We represent the Conservative party. We wish to support and nuimuin the institutions of the country, but we also wish tn improve them. We believe that the best way to maintain the institutions of the country is to improve them when improvement is necessary, and therefore we cannot permit the him. gentleman to be such a monopolist of all plans fur the amelioration of society as he and his friends, on all occasions, in a manner so greedy and covetous, aspire to be considered.
In the special instance of Reform, which occupied the final portion of the sjMjech, ' nobody, it appears,' Disraeli said, "may poach upon that manor except the Liberal party/ The Tory party had accepted the great Reform Act when it was the law of the land, and had supported Whig Ministers in resisting attempts to enlarge it. But when 4 finality' was given up by the Whigs, the Conservatives considered themselves free in the matter. Russell's, Aberdeen's, and Palmerston's Governments had been nibbling in a half-hearted fashion at Parliamentary Reform for seven years, and had promised it in Queen's Speeches; a question of this vast importance could no longer remain unsettled.
If there is anything more likely than another to poison the feelings of the people and to alienate their best sentiments from the institutions of the country, it is the suspicion permitted to be engendered in the public mind that schemes for reconstructing those institutions are used by public men for party purposes. It is impossible that a question like that of Parliamentary Reform can be hung up and taken down at the convenience of any statesman, so that when in Opposition he is to brandish it in the face of those in office, and when a Minister to place it in a rusty scabbard. Under these circumstances we feel it our duty to consider that question, and we shall consider it with the earnest determination of endeavouring to make a settlement of it that will be satisfactory to the sober-minded people of this country.
Bernal Osborne had made use of the standing complaint of the Liberals, however split up they might beby the Government, was a brilliant debating effort, which began by chaffing Bernal Osborne on Ms "wild shriek of liberty1 after five years of subordinate office.
